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Research. The most important work of this Department 
during the past year has been the further development of the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale. Other interests have been sub- 
ordinated to this end. 


1. Toward the close of the previous academic year Ruth G. 
Brewer and Alice E. Whiteman (now Mrs. Goodman) completed 
a study of the relation of social competence to paternal occu- 
pation. The results confirm other data in showing a moderate 
positive correlation between social competence and social status. 
This may be interpreted as indicating either (a) favorable in- 
fluence of environment on social maturation, or (b) selective de- 
termination of social status as one result of social competence. 
The latter seems the preferred explanation. Superior mental 
status tends to be selectively or causally associated with su- 
perior social status, and this is reflected in social competence 
‘ scores because of the dependence of social age on mental age. 
Other data show a retarding influence of the superior environ- 
ment when mental age is allowed for. Children in inferior en- 
vironments are generally under less social restraint and tend 
to mature somewhat earlier (within the same mental ages) than 
is the case in superior environments. 


2. Early in the current year work was begun on the final 
revision of the manuscript for the book manual on the social 
scale. This has been in preparation over a period of five years, 
but its completion has repeatedly been interrupted by the ne- 
cessity for further work. The volume is planned in three parts: 
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(a) philosophy and method, (b) statistical standardization ang 
validation, and (c) illustrative cases, application studies ang 
clinical uses. The first part is in substantially final form. The 
second part has required a complete retreatment of all previous 
data and the addition of new data. The third part is in negg 
of further revision and extension of material. 


3. The statistical organization of material has been de. 
voted to a careful reconsideration and a meticulous retreatment 
of standardization and validation data. Special emphasis js 
being paid to the pattern of analysis rather than the compila. 
tion of larger bodies of data. The statistical method permits 
refinements of analysis not previously employed to any serious 
degree in this type of work. A comparative standardization on 
feeble-minded subjects follows the same plan of treatment. This 
required the gathering of new data for the lowest levels of so- 
cial competence, and the systematic elimination of subjects with 
special handicaps as well as those of doubtful diagnosis at the 
upper borderline. The data on these exceptional cases will be 
treated separately from the comparative standardization. 


4. The growth study of individual maturation with both 
normal and feeble-minded subjects has continued routinely. 
Approximately half of the subjects from the original normal 
sample have been examined for the fourth time with the assis- 
tance of Miss Wilson, Mr. Heath and Mrs. Deacon. The re 
examinations of feeble-minded subjects have continued routinely. 
The analysis of these growth data following the initial growth 
studies reported last year has been temporarily suspended in 
favor of other work. However, Mr. Heath with the assistance 
of Miss Borneman has been engaged in plotting the growth 
curves in terms of raw data for all feeble-minded subjects. The 
mental growth data for each subject back to the time of first 
examination have been added to these curves. The mental 
age data cover a period of thirty years for some subjects. The 
social age data cover a period of five years. It may be prat- 
ticable to add restrospective growth data for compartive pur- 
poses where the mental data so warrant. 


5. In view of the heavy demand for information regard 
ing this scale an annotated bibliography was prepared at the 
beginning of the calendar year. This bibliography includes 


twenty-seven articles published from this Laboratory, six addi- | 
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tional studies in various stages of preparation, six book ref- 
erences in which the scale has been used, seven journal publica- 
tions outside this Laboratory, twelve research studies by others 
regarding which we have summary data, and eight references 
to specific uses authorized by individuals. 


6. Mrs. Deacon has prepared an extensive abstract sum- 
mary of all published and unpublished data on the Social Ma- 
turity Scale. This is used as a reference file for correspondence, 
instruction, and further publication. 


7. Miss Wilson undertook an important study on the social 
competence of twins. This was designed to evaluate the rela- 
tive influence of nature and nurture as indicated by different 
sibling relationships and by the differences between social age 
and mental age. Data were gathered for fifteen pairs of men- 
tally normal identical and fraternal twins, fifteen pairs of nor- 
mal non-twin siblings, fifteen pairs of feeble-minded identical 
and fraternal twins, fifteen pairs of feeble-minded siblings and 
three pairs of identical and fraternal twins one of whom is nor- 
mal and the other feeble-minded. This study has been com- 
pleted as to social age of normal subjects, social age and men- 
tal age of feeble-minded subjects, but not with respect to the 
mixed pairs. Reports were presented to the American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association and the American Association on Men- 
tal Deficiency and will be published in the journals of those 
associations. 


8. Appreciable work has been done on the measurement 
of social competence in relation to the concept of mental de- 
ficiency and to mental diagnosis. This work has progressed 
in correspondence, in various addresses before scientific gath- 
erings, in seminar and staff meetings, and in continuous clin- 
ical evaluation. The value of the scale is specially pertinent 
in relation to the renewed popular and professional interest 
in the concept of mental deficiency, particularly with reference 
to the influence of environmental circumstances on the causa- 
tion and amelioration of mental deficiency. 


Education. The dissemination of information to visitors 
and in correspondence has become a specific obligation of seri- 
ous dimensions. During the year professional correspondence 
has reached an unprecedented volume. We are increasingly 
consulted on problems of mental deficiency and related sub- 
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jects requiring authoritative evaluation. This amounts almog 
to an area of private publication, some of which has been cajj. 
talized in the “mail-bag columns” of scientific journals. 

Much of this demand has been expressed in participation 
at a variety of scientific meetings and in the preparation of 
professional papers. Within the first six months of the current 
calendar year nine serious articles were prepared on the con. 
cept of mental deficiency and its clinical determination. Fiye 
of these were presented at scientific meetings. Publication was 
obtained in seven different scientific journals. 

The educational obligations of the Department have algo 
been heavy in respect to visitors, both individuals and groups, 
some for casual visits and others for protracted stay. Indeed, 
the obligations in this direction have reached such dimensions 
as to constitute almost a separate area of work and a serious 
responsibility as well as an unusual opportunity. 


Publication. The chronological list of articles which have 
appeared in print during the year from October 1939 to 1940 
is as follows: 

1. DOLL, Epcar A. Annual Report, Department of Research, 
1938-39. Training School Bulletin, 36:114-18, October, 
1939. 

2. KREEZER, GEORGE. Intelligence Level and Occipital Alpha 
Rhythm in the Mongolian Type of Mental Deficiency. 
American Journal of Psychology, 52:503-32, October, 
1939. 

3. DOLL, EpGAR A. Social Maturation. Proceedings of the 
Fifth Institute on the Exceptional Child, Woods Schools, 
October, 1938, 31-36. (Published November, 1939.) 

4. DOLL, EpGaR A. (Chairman) The Meaning of Research: 
Report of the Committee on Research. Proceedings of 
the American Association on Mental Deficiency, 44:282- 
85, 19389 (No. 1). (Reprinted in Training School Bulle- 
tin, 36:181-86, January, 1940.) 

5. KREEZER, GEORGE and BRADWAY, KATHERINE P. The Direct 
Determination of the Probable Error of Measurement 
of Binet Mental Age. Journal of Educational Research, 
33 :197-214, November, 1939. 

6. MITRANO, ANTHONY J. Re-Administration of the Witmer 
Formboard to Feeble-Minded Subjects. Journal of Gen- 

etic Psychology, 55:429-34, December, 1939. 
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7. DOLL, EDGAR A. Growth Studies in Social Competence. 
Proceedings of the American Association on Mental De- 
ficiency, 44:90-96, 1939 (No. 2). 

8. DOLL, EpcaR A. Psychological Consequences of Cerebral 
Birth Lesions. 39th Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, 119-27, February, 1940. 

9, DoLL, Epcar A. Foster Care for Mental Defectives. Train- 
ing School Bulletin, 36:193-205, February, 1940. 

10. Dott, Epcar A. Some Things We Know in Clinical Psy- 
chology. Journal of Applied Psychology, 26:20-26, Feb- 
ruary, 1940. 

11. HEATH, S. Roy, JR. Scouting in an Institution for the Men- 
tally Deficient. Training School Bulletin, 37 :28-32, April, 
1940. 

12. Dott, EpcaAR A. Preparation for Clinical Psychology. 
Training School Bulletin, 37:21-27, April, 1940. (Re- 
printed from Journal of Consulting Psychology, 3:137- 
40, September-October, 1939.) 

13. DoLL, EpGaAR A. Family Care for Mental Defectives. Men- 
tal Health Bulletin, 18:3-28, April, 1940. 

14. DoLL, EpGAR A. The Social Basis of Mental Diagnosis. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 14:160-69, April, 1940. 

15. DoLL, EpGAR A. Evidence Regarding the Nature of Intelli- 
gence from the Study of Inferior Deviates. Addresses 
and Discussions; 39th Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, 17-22, 1940. (Also Supple- 
mentary Remarks, same reference, pp. 43-45.) 

16. DoLL, EpGAR A. IQ and Mental Deficiency. Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, 4:53-61, March-April, 1940. 

17. DoLL, Epcar A. Annotated Bibliography on the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale. Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy, 4:123-32, July-August, 1940. 

18. DoLL, EpGaR A. The Nature of Mental Deficiency. Psy- 
chological Review, 47:395-415, September, 1940. 


In addition to these articles we have published six book 
reviews and fourteen minor notes and reports, as well as an 
article by Nancy Adams entitled, “Recompense” (Training 
School Bulletin, 36:61-66, June, 1939), which was prepared 
Some years ago but not previously published. We also edited 
an autobiography by Frances Hoskins entitled, “The Broken 
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String,” which is the life story of a mentally normal woman 
with infantile cerebral palsy. This was published serially jp 
the Training School Bulletin and issued separately as a collecteg 
reprint. 

The list of additional manuscripts accepted for publication 
during the past year is as follows: 

1. BREWER, RUTH G. and GOODMAN, ALICE W. A New Method 
in Social Casework and Research. Accepted by Sociq] 
Science. 

2. DOLL, EpGAR A. (Chairman) Activities and Standards of 
Training for Professional Personnel. (Report of the 
Committee on Research.) Accepted by American Jour. 
nal of Mental Deficiency (Proceedings of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency.) 

3. DOLL, EpGAR A. The Feeble-Minded Child. Accepted as a 
chapter in the Revised Handbook on Child Psychology 
(Leonard Carmichael, Editor.) 

4. WILSON, MARGARET T. Social Competence of Normal and 
Defective Twins. Accepted by American Journal of Or- 
thopsychiatry. 

5. WILSON, MARGARET T. Mental Age and Social Age in Normal 

and Defective Twins and Siblings. Accepted by Ameri- 

can Journal of Mental Deficiency (Proceedings of the 

American Association on Mental Deficiency). 


Clinic. Systematic staff meetings and conferences on clinic 
instruction were offered during the fall quarter. A research 
seminar on differential diagnosis was held throughout the year 
with special emphasis on borderline cases. 

The volume of individual cases examined and reported was 
552. This included 414 re-examination studies, 56 review stud- 
ies, 41 admissions, 33 dismissals and 8 consultations. In ad- 
dition there have been 18 special reports, 15 memo reports, 
and 43 evaluations for admission. This mere volume of case- 
work does not reflect the unusually large amount of psycho- 
metric work in addition to other clinical methods involved in 
the progress review studies designed to bring all cases up to 
date on routine test measurements. Nor does it reflect the 
emphasis on the symptom-complex diagnostic groupings of 
idiot, imbecile, and moron in place of mental age designations. 
Of particular significance is the attention given to etiological 
classification of each case. 
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In the latter half of the year Mr. Keating began a research 
study on the differential diagnosis of high-grade borderline 
mental deficiency with special reference to the criterion of post- 
diagnostic histories. During this period Mr. Keating concen- 
trated his casework on difficult borderline cases. 


A survey tabulation was made of the cottage groups as a 
modified population survey. This shows the life ages, men- 
tal ages, social ages, corresponding quotients, and other data 
for all of the institution cottages, as well as their grouping 
in a general summary. This provides a helpful aid in under- 
standing the composition of the various cottage groups and 
the range of abilities represented in them. 

Dr. Otness assisted in the segregation of cases of dubious 
diagnosis with reference to the comparative standardization 
of the social scale on feeble-minded subjects. In this study 
Mrs. Deacon also eliminated all subjects with special handi- 
caps and established alternative scorings for these subjects for 
the measurement of the effect of these handicaps. 


Dr. Otness made photographs of all new children and chil- 
dren who had not recently been photographed so that every 
child’s photograph is now in his folder. The case folders were 
completely reconditioned by Mrs. Snyder with the assistance 
of Miss Borneman. 

New test materials were obtained including particularly 
the Alexander Passalong Test, the Penrose-Raven Progressive 
Matrices, and the Carl Hollow Square. Preliminary evaluations 
of these three tests were made by Mr. Keating for inclusion 
in the “Mental Measurement Yearbook” published annually by 
Buros. 


Personnel. H. Robert Otness, Ph.D. New York Univer- 
sity, appointed Acting Chief Clinician in September 1939, was 
advanced to the position of Chief Clinician in April, 1940. 

Margaret T. Wilson, M.A. Fordham University, was ap- 
pointed research fellow. At the close of the academic year 
Miss Wilson accepted a summer scholarship at Fordham and 
is now employed as psychologist at the State Village for Epi- 
leptics at Skillman, N. J. 

S. Roy Heath, A.B. Princeton University, was appointed 
research fellow for the academic year, and has been re-appointed 
Senior research fellow for the ensuing year. During the sum- 
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mer Mr. Heath held an appointment as psychologist at the 
California Junior Republic at Chino, California. 

Ruth Borneman, A.B. Bucknell University, was appointed 
special research fellow. She was later appointed research 
clerk. 

T. Joseph Keating, A.B. Penn State College, was appointed 
senior research fellow for the academic year. He subsequently 
accepted a psychological interneship at the Homeopathic State 
Hospital, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

The remainder of the staff continues as formerly: Kathryn 
Fitch Deacon, A.B. Wilson College, as Research Assistant; 
Florence C. Matlack, director’s secretary; and Grace M. Snyder, 
clinic secretary and librarian. 








Companionship is one of the elemental hungers, and one 
which in childhood will not be denied. The child will turn his 
back on the choicest toys, the most loving of parents to find 
a live playmate with whom he can live in his own world of 
fancy. Each gives to each and when the play hour is over a 
different child has emerged. By his choice of friends you may 
know the child’s inner qualities. 


ANGELO PATRI 
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Camp Mento in Review—1940 


Alice M. Nash 
Director of Education, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


It is always a pleasure to write this report as one finds real satisfac- 
tion in the enumeration of the pleasures which have been provided for the 
many children who look to The Training School for their vacations and 
outings. Since Camp Mento, which opens with the closing of school in 
June and closes with the opening of school in September, is one of the 
outstanding activities of our vacation season and in its direction completes 
for me my cycle of responsibilities, I feel to offer “Camp Mento in Review 
—1940” in place of a more formal report. 


For the information of those who are not acquainted with 
our Camp I beg to tell you that it is located on the Colony | 
grounds six miles from The Training School on the Menantico 
stream just north of where the stream flows into our Menan- 
tico Lake. The physical set-up of the Camp consists of nine 
buildings—the Cookateria, Lodge, Dormitory, Counselors’ Re- 
treat, Cabinetta, Power House, comfort stations and shower 
bath. These buildings are well equipped with modern conveni- 
ences, good matresses, easy chairs and couches, a piano and 
a radio. 


The necessities of life, food, etc., are furnished by The 
Training School and Colony. The Colony truck delivers fresh 
milk to the Camp immediately following the milking hour every 
day at five o’clock and “Zukie,” the children’s pleasure bus, 
takes from school to Camp the bread, groceries, meat, vege- 
tables, fruit, ice, etc., at nine o’clock and at four o’clock each 
day. The bed linen and towels are laundered especially for 
po — so that everything was spotless for each incoming 
amily. 


The recreational and other aspects of camp life are in- 
cluded in the Review, and as you read on, if you are a lover 
of the outdoors, I think that you will agree with me that 
Camp Mento is an ideal playground for children of all ages. 


The rest and change from institution routine to the home- 
like atmosphere of the Camp, late breakfasts, unexpected rides, 
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mid-afternoon treats, etc., give the children a real vacation 
with the three outstanding pleasures the fun which they ep. 
joy at the swimming pool, the evening entertainments ang 
the treats and excellent meals which are served in Camp. Ah! 
how very near to one’s heart is the question of food, especially 
when you are a wide-awake little camper. 


As the different groups arrive at Camp Mento their first 
objective is the Dormitory where they select their beds and 
upon or under which they place their possessions, and I might 
add that some take a night robe, bathing suit, tooth brush and 
comb wrapped in newspaper, while others take a suitcase the 
size of a small trunk filled with every kind of a possession. 
“Happiness first,” our slogan, must surely be followed when 
starting on a pleasure trip and explains the privilege of the 
big case. 

Their next objective is the swimming pool and what fun 
they do have here, especially on their first dip as they argue 
with themselves about “going in” quite as joyfully as they 
swim after they are in. Then when they return to the Campus 
where from the kitchen the aroma of the cooking dinner nearly 
ready to be served is permeating the air, well, it is as one 
would expect every child follows the pathway leading past the 
kitchen and shouts as he sniffs, “Goody! Goody! Dinner!! Let’s 
hurry!!!”—and they do. 


At last, and it seems ages to the waiting children, the bell 
rings. Oh! joyful sound. And then almost before it has stopped 
ringing the children are at the dining room door, are at their 
places saying grace, are seated, and then comes the joy of 
the hour! Words are inadequate to describe the happiness 
which goes with the eating of that first meal in Camp; in fact 
with every meal, as the aroma of goodies cooking in the woods 
together with appetites developed from exercise in the open, 
all are conducive to the enjoyment of delicious food. It hardly 
needs to be stated that the scraping of plates in Camp is sel- 
dom a necessity as the children enjoy their food to the very 
last mouthful. 


This year our kitchen equipment was greatly improved 
by the purchase of a six lid, large oven, gas stove (canned 
gas). Heretofore, we have used a very old-fashioned, secon¢- 
hand, wood range and when cooking meals for thirty people 
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and on two occasions for sixty people, it presented us with 
a real problem especially so on rainy days. The new stove 
proved itself to be a wonderful time-saver and likewise a heat 
reducer on the very hot days of summer, as with it the food 
could be cooked in one-third less time and the heat of the 
kitchen lessened both in volume and length of time it was 
necessary to operate a stove. Also heretofore when it was 
necessary to serve a very large group at Camp the meat had 
to be roasted at school. This year we were able to roast the 
meats and do all of our own cooking right at the Camp thus 
relieving the kitchen people at school of an added burden. 


Thinking in terms of our present camp set-up, the four out- 
standing equipments in order of their importance to the Camp 
are listed as follows: 


1. Electric lights in all of the buildings and on the grounds 
2. Running water (hot and cold in the Cookateria) 

3. Sanitary comfort stations 

4. Gas range fueled with canned gas 


A long story of how much these improvements have added to 
the pleasure and comfort of the campers could be written, 
but I am taking it for granted that such explanation is unnec- 
essary aS we have become so accustomed to these luxuries 
that we need only to be reminded of them in order to appre- 
ciate such blessings. 


The evening entertainments, when the weather permitted, 
were given in the Lodge and included the presentation of pro- 
grams in which practically every child in Camp could take 
some part. Needless to say “variety is ever the spice of life,” 
and in Camp numbers long since forgotten are remembered 
and rendered, while new and unfinished ambitions are per- 
formed with equal ease and pleasure to the performers. Willie 
P. sings his specialty, “The Holy City,” on every possible occa- 
sion and gains an increasing degree of happiness each time he 
is privileged to do his part. Original and unfinished poems 
are recited, dances are originated and songs are sung and in 
each instance everyone is happy even though the numbers 
are still in process of perfection. 


The popularity of the campfire is very dependent upon 
atmospheric conditions which regulate to a large degree the 
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pest of mosquitoes. Thus after much experience with camp- 
ing ventures we have reached the conclusion and act upon it, 
that since the weather is beyond our control, it is wise to 
arrange all camping activities as without delusions we wil] 
be able to give the children a grand time irrespective of heat, 
cold, rain or pests. Such was our record for 1940. 


The swimming pool, stream and lake, with bathing fine, 
boating fair, and fishing excellent, provided an inexhaustible 
number of pleasures for the real campers. For the less active 
children games on the Campus and in the “Cabinetta,” our 
screened-in pavilion, the piano, plenty of magazines, the radio 
in the Lodge and many rides in “Zukie,” a diversity of pleas- 
ures was generously provided for all. 


Reference to “Zukie’” makes me wish to tell you a little 
more about this important piece of our Camp equipment, as 
without “Zukie,” the children’s pleasure car, the Camp would 
indeed be in a sorry plight. This car accomodates comfortably 
sixteen little people, fourteen middle-sized or twelve big people 
and is constantly in use in the transportation of the children 
to and from the Camp and on picnics, rides, etc. Likewise 
it is used for the transportation of all of the food and daily 
needs of the Camp, ice, laundry, etc., not to mention fishing 
trips when “Zukie” is commandeered into service and brings 
back not only fish but a load of weary fisher-boys who hail 
“Zukie” at the landing as a long-lost friend. 


On May Day when the car rolls forth after its long winter 
rest (it is placed in storage from November 1 to May 1), the 
children run out to meet it shouting joyfully, “ ‘Zukie!’ Here 
comes ‘Zukie!’” until one is impressed with the feeling that 
the children not only love the car but do actually own it. I 
share with them this feeling as without a “Zukie” the run- 
ning of the Camp would be a different story. 


Camp Mento opened on July 8 fully set up for the season 
with the “Mrs.” and her family, the Mills boys, the honored 
campers. It closed August 31 with a few of the especially de- 
serving boys assisting with the moving of the equipment back 
to school. These boys and the Camp family were treated to 
a beefsteak dinner in appreciation of the excellent service 
rendered on this closing day of the Camp. 
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Statistically recorded twelve groups, numbering 194 children, 
were entertained in Camp as follows: 


Girls Boys Total 


Children in Camp 4 days 47 120 167 
Children in Camp 3 days 17 17 
Children in Camp 2 days 6 4 10 


And 147 children, 53 girls and 94 boys, enjoyed a day picnic 
in Camp which included the serving of a hot dinner and spe- 
cial supper to each group. In addition to these pleasures, 46 
rides averaging fifteen miles per ride were enjoyed by approxi- 
mately 552 children as an average of twelve children was priv- 
ileged to go on each ride. 

These plans as described were carried out for The Train- 
ing School children, and not wishing to overlook the Colony 
boys, the following pleasures were provided for them. On Au- 
gust 13 the Pine boys (46) were served a dinner at noon and 
entertained in the afternoon with music, games and a treat, 
returning to the Colony at four o’clock, and on August 24 the 
Bleeker boys (47) were served a six o’clock dinner and enter- 
tained with a prepared program and treats in the evening, 
returning to the Colony at nine o'clock. 

The personnel of the Camp family was excellent with the 
teachers, Mrs. McCarthy, Mr. Horrocks, Mr. Swartley, acting 
as Camp Counselors, the two men relaying each other on a 
part-time schedule, Wilbur B., pupil helper in the School De- 
partment acting as assistant to the Counselors and Mrs. Popp 
our excellent cook. These good people were very splendid 
campers, working together both efficiently and harmoniously 
to the extent that only with the small boys’ and with the girls’ 
groups was it necessary for the attendants to accompany and 
supervise their groups. 

One hundred and five different guests visited the Camp 
during the season. Some were entertained at dinner, some 
with a treat and others just dropped in, but everyone added 
an extra joy to the pleasures of the campers. Miss Nellie holds 
the banner record as our most frequent visitor and it could 
hardly be otherwise as the children love to have her with them 
and mayhap the feeling is mutual as when seated at the Camp 
piano surrounded by happy, singing children, Miss Nellie is at 
her best. 
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Prof. Johnstone with his understanding heart, Mr. and Mrs, 
Merithew with their kindly interest and Mr. Nash with his tel]. 
tale camera were also welcome guests in Camp, bringing with 
them inspiration and happiness and taking away with them 
the possibilities of pleasures yet to come when the fun at the 
swimming pool, maybe, will live again on our screen and Gar. 
rison Hall will ring with the laughter of happy children. Ah! 
I can almost hear them now. 


But now the story is a different one, for while the Camp 
grounds are beautiful with trees bedecked in autumn garb and 
the ground is carpeted with the brilliancy of ever-falling leaves, 
the dear old Camp is silent. Its doors are closed, its blinds are 
drawn, “Zukie” is soon to be tucked away for the winter— 
and so we come to the conclusion of our little story of life at 
Camp Mento. 


Fresh Every Morning! 


It is way down in the corner of the grove. As you ap- 
proach, you think at first that you are nearing the quarters 
of an old southern mammy, but as you stop and honk there 
appears from the vine-covered side door the most cordial of 
hosts. So genuine is his welcome that you follow him into 
the “house” and there unfold before your very eyes all your 
dreams of “Uncle Remus” and “Brer Rabbit” in the days of 
storybook lore and you wish that you might bring across the 
years all of the boys and girls, yes and granddads, and uncles 
and aunts who helped you to play your part in those days of 
make-believe. For here is indeed “Brer Rabbit’s” house with 
its vine-covered front porch with sunflowers “growin’ ’round.” 
The “big room” is the bedroom for “Brer Rabbit” and his 
brothers and sisters. Immaculate are the sleeping boxes and 
the dishes of fresh water and food. Back of this is the “other 
room” with its boy-made furniture. There are many fine lit- 
tle touches here—the pictures, the tools, the spotless table- 
cloth, the vase of fresh flowers, the tiny curtains at the win- 
dows, even the wheezy old Victrola, with shade and cleanliness 
all make for comfort and contentment in this well-ordered 
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household. Yes, and just outside “Brer Rabbit’s” back door 
is the rabbit garden where grow crisp lettuce, spicy carrots, 
cabbage and turnip tops and all the things that are dear to the 
hearts of hungry rabbits—“fresh every morning from their 
own garden.” 

Here, too, lives Cricky the squirrel with his little red collar 
and tiny chain. “He was a little orphan and we raised him 
with an eye dropper,” we are told. 

By now you may have learned the names and personal 
characteristics, the likes and dislikes and antics of each mem- 
per of the family, told with so much vim and enthusiasm that 
maybe you are getting a bit rabbit-minded, too. But suddenly 
you turn from this enticing place and story to the tall, bright- 
eyed, gentle-voiced young man standing beside you. Yes, Paul 
is full of character and funny little antics, too, so we will 
tell you a bit of his simple story as we have seen it grow. 


He was eleven when he came here from a children’s home. 
His mother had then lived for ten years in one of our State 
institutions for defectives, and his grandmother had spent 
some time in a mental hospital. His father was unknown. This 
bright-eyed little boy brought with him all of his worldly pos- 
sessions in the form of a brief report which stated: “Interested 
in everything about him, good attention, active, good manners, 
truthful, cheerful, has no fears, especially interested in mechan- 
ical toys and machines, very fond of animals, prefers outdoor 
games and tasks. With all of these assets his greatest liability 
is a very quick and disagreeable temper at times.” He readily 
justified the above report. His mental age was 5.2 with an I.Q. 
of 46. 


Paul quickly adjusted and learned the simple lessons that 
came within his mental scope, took part in entertainments, 
enjoyed his gym classes, learned to read and write simple 
words, could make a good rug and was reported to be generally 
helpful in his classes. However, then as now, Paul liked best 
to work alone and was sometimes quite disturbed by others. 
He was for some time an errand boy in the main office where 
he made friends. He was quick, active, and dependable, eager 
to please. Commendation always brought sparkles to his eyes. 
As time has gone on he has gradually assumed the duties of 
an older boy and the mask of manhood. He has been a good 
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worker in the laundry, on the farm and in the shoe repairing 
shop. Now, at 23, he has a mental age of 9.1 and a sgocia) 
age of 9.3. Through his growing years he has learned, worked 
and played as most of our little boys do, even though his indj- 
vidual differences, his likes and dislikes have always been very 
marked. Then there came a time when he began to develop 
and establish a way of life of his own. Turning back to his 
early records we find that even as a very little boy he was 
fond of mechanical things and animals. To this has been added 
good manual training. 

He has evidently had visions all along of his “castle.” One 
day he said, “Well I got it, got just what I wanted.” “What 
you got, Paul?” “Got a rabbit. Always wanted one to take 
care of, you know. Like to feed ’em and watch ’em.” And 
very decisively he felt that a berrycrate did not offer the dig- 
nity of home to his coveted prize so he began to gather and 
salvage, and to trade with other pet owners, materials for his 
rabbit house. The minute his daily tasks are over he rushes 
to his pets. Not only does he take inmost excellent care of 
them but he is always planning for their future. 


When the Fourth of July parade assembles Paul is always 
there, ready to start with his beautifully decorated float of rab- 
bits, mounted on wheels, which he himself conveys. This year 
Cricky’s cage was added. 


You will see here and there about the grounds a large 
well-built red wagon bearing the name of “Hercules.” This 
is another achievement of salvage, a few tools, vision and Paul's 
hands. This wagon has been his constant companion for a 
long time. It gathers laundry, bedding and feed for his pets, 
and a hundred other things. 


Recently Paul has assumed another responsibility in Albert, 
who following a serious illness, has found it very difficult and 
painful to walk about the grounds. So he has become a per- 
manent passenger in Paul’s strong “Hercules” and Paul is never 
so busy or tired as to overlook his slightest desire to go to a 
ball game or just for a ride. 


And so it is that this thing folks call the “Spirit of Hap- 
piness” is perpetuated and moves on in this quiet Village of 


ours. 


HELEN HILL 
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Excerpts from the Writings of Edward Seguin* 


When we come to consider the hand in idiots as an instru- 
ment of function, we are not more struck with its psysiological 
disorders or deficiencies than with the almost universal anom- 
alies of the organ; hands too short and clumsy, or spindle- 
shaped; fingers truncated, with unfinished nails, or thin and 
glossy, like quills, with pearly little nails, articulations so stiff 
that they can hardly be moved, or so loose that they cannot 
be fixed; tissues bloodless or darkened with stagnant blood; 
and there are so few exceptions to these extremes that we can- 
not avoid confessing the marvellous harmony of both physio- 
logical and organic disorders. This hand, stiff or relaxed, 
shaken with automatism or soaked in saliva, must be constantly 
present to our sight, as it will become henceforth an object of 
solicitude and study. 

If any part of us challenges a definition it is the hand, 
its excellences being so many that a single definition cannot 
comprehend them all. The definition of De Blainville, “a com- 
pass with five branches,” justly elicits the admiration of the 
geometrician; ours, not so dazzling, will come nearer to our 
object—the hand is the organ of prehension. Its incapacity 
puts a barrier between the idiot and everything to be acquired. 
Without further explanation, we will try to carry the hand 
from its incapacity in idiocy to its full capacity when improved 
by education. But this last view of the hand is too broad yet; 
and we shall be contented for the present with improving its 
powers only of prehension. 

When we say prehension, we mean the complex action of 
taking, keeping, losing hold; otherwise, to seize, hold, and to 
let go; those three terms are the beginning, the object, and the 
act of prehension. This act, so simple for us in its trilogy, is 
either impossible to, or incidentally performed by the idiot. 
It requires for its mere material accomplishment the concourse 
of contractile nervous and willed functions. This concourse, 
far above the understanding of many men, is certainly above 
the average ability of our pupils, who, far from entering will- 
ingly, as the occasion offers, into new contacts, find in them- 
selves more energy to avoid than would be necessary to meet 





* We quote paragraphs from Idiocy: and Its Treatment by the Physiological Method 
by Seguin, 1866. These paragraphs deal with his famous chapter on the importance 
of training the hand in the development of the idiot.—Ed. 
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them. Considering the gravity of this infirmity, as shutting 
the being out from any intercourse and creating the most posi- 
tive isolation, the task of teaching prehension can never be 
commenced too soon. Even the impossibility of standing on 
the feet must not be a cause to delay the improvement of the 
hands, since we see babies seize with their contracted fingers 
before they can use their feet to stand. We prehend every. 
thing about in the same manner, but we certainly handle every. 
thing in a special manner, a glass, an axe, a pen, a spade, etc,; 
prehension is more physical, handling more intellectual; pre- 
hending done passively has only one object, obedience; or done 
actively, is for the direct use of the child; but handling is, 
we may say, always a willed action having reference to things, 
to persons, to feelings, and to combinations of these innumer- 
able. 

. .. As soon as an idiot begins to prehend and to handle, he 
must be made to work. When we impose this rule we know 
what obstacles are to be encountered. His hand is clumsy 
and weak yet, his movements have no regularity nor steadi- 
ness, his mind does not offer to the organ of execution any 
object worth doing, and what he begins under our orders he 
drops through unwillingness. Even when his will begins to 
harmonize with ours in any undertaking, his synergy is soon 
‘exhausted, and as a sign of his weakness we may see his 
forehead or hand becoming covered with heavy drops of per- 
spiration at the beginning of a thought or of an action. This 
must not deter us from our final object; the more difficult it 
is the sooner and the oftener must we go at it; the simplest 
work, the easiest and lightest thing done steadily by repeti- 
tion or imitation, is better than nothing; the girl who begins 
to wipe the dishes, the boy who picks up the stones in the 
field, are above all helping to save themselves from the horrors 
of idiocy. 

The hand is the best servant of man; the best instrument 
of work; the best translator of thoughts; the most skillful 
hand is yet, in respect to certain realizations, as it were idiotic; 
our own hand shrivels before we suspect the thousand of ideas 
which it might realize. 

But teaching the idiot’s hands to work is different from 
commanding ordinary ones. The prehension and the easy 
handling of objects effect a few labors; a third element is to 
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be introduced, the aggressive power of the hand over the sub- 
stances to be worked—power whose use is entirely repugnant 
to the inoffensive nature of most idiots. This most impor- 
tant use of the hand, its aggressive capacity, is generally as- 
sisted by adjuvant instruments. It alters the surrounding bod- 
ies into likenesses of some ideal, which must preexist in the 
mind; it consequently transmutes what is a mode of think- 
ing into a mode of being; it works equally the ever similar 
wooden doll of the Cretin of the Alps, and the latest improve- 
ment in steam or electricity. 

The hand displaces and combines object by prehension; it 
acts on the surfaces as in polishing, drying, etc., by handling; 
it acts on the substances proper, as in carving, cutting, ham- 
mering, piercing, by aggression. 

The practice of treating idiots will show what distance 
separates these works, what capacities each kind of labor re- 
quires; and particularly how the slow and difficult introduc- 
tion of the child into the class of aggressive works will develop 
in him steadiness, will and power, the very qualities most an- 
tagonistic to idiocy. 

The necessity of working with the hand is urged even 
upon higher grounds than mere physical or intellectual ad- 
vantages. Even things being otherwise equal (but things are 
far from being so, most of the time) the working man is, as 
such, superior to the idle one; idiots in particular, are soon 
morally improved by working. Work every day is prescribed 
according to their ability, here, once for all no matter if its 
products be desultory. 
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Notes from the News Sheet* 


I am in Linden cottage, and we like it very much. I am doing all J 
can to help as our cottage mother is very nice. I worked over at Babbitt 
for awhile and did my best. I go to the Hobby Shop. I am making a soap 
box racer. I am glad school has started as I want to learn all I can this 
year. 


We all went back to school on September the 9th. We were all very 
glad to return to school and to learn all we can. Last Monday the Bran- 
son boys had a party given by Otho. Miss Meiser came and enjoyed the 
party with us. We have had a lot of baseball games this summer, ang 
I have been enjoying them. 


I work in the laundry and my job is to help fold the sheets and things 
after they have been ironed. I always help sort out the clothes that come 
into the laundry every morning. In the poultry in the afternoon I gather 
eggs from number 1 house. I do some other things like pick chickens 
on Friday. In the evening I listen to the news of the day, and music and 
stories on my radio. I also take a walk around the grounds and see all 
my friends in all the cottages. 


I am getting along very well at Robinson and I have had a very nice 
summer here with all we have had to do. I am spending my time in the 
Hobby Shop, and I like to make things there. I play in the band and I 
like this very much. Reverend Frazer was here for program this Sunday 
and it was very nice. 


We are having a good many guests and we always enjoy having peo- 
ple visit the school and our cottages. 


Clubs have started again. The Sayford Club opened the season with 
a cookie sale and everyone was very generous and seemed to enjoy the 
good cookies. 


We have had letters from nearly all of the boys who were dismissed 
from Babbitt Hospital this summer, and all of them seem to be doing well 
at home. All of the boys are in school. Bobby, Bernie and Chubbie are 
attending the same school. Donald is in school too, but he didn’t get 
started as soon as the other boys as his opened about two weeks late he- 
cause of the floods we had in South Jersey not so long ago. 


One day about the middle of August some of the girls received an invi- 
tation to spend a few days with Mrs. Johnstone. We all took a dip in 
the surf and it certainly was great to be in the ocean again. We enjoyed 
the meals and everything very much. 


This was the week for Angie’s party and all of the girls look for- 
ward to the coming of Angie’s friends who every year give a very lovely 
party in Tyler on Angie’s birthday for all the Tyler girls and some invited 
guests from other cottages. The party is always one of the gala days of 
year in Tyler for it is a real party with favors and gifts and nice refresh- 
ments. But the nicest of all is having Angie’s sisters and friends come to 
enjoy this nice party. 

* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Editor. 

















